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ani DESCENDANTS OF SIR THOMAS found out 
and tree Iy the Annals of the Bodleian Library (pub- to bien without fallat plane and 
and suc- shed im 1868) I gave some curious particulars of | st such s time. She receiving the said Letter, and her — i 
volume i: ihe poverty and low condition to which the Trustees being altogether ignorant of the said Sooswell’s ie 
its inlai: iesendanta of Sir T. Bodley’s sister were reduced | grant her upon request the liberty of paying — 
ks are the beginning of the last century, and of a| Ostord, but she,instead of going directly to him, 
copie: University of Oxford in 1711, met with a | where he waits her coming, curries her off, marries her, f Pe & 
expense: very stingy response. I had not then, however, |*2¢ begetts on her Jane the wife of Tho. Hutton & ae 
book ; be’ soy means for ascertaining the cause of the decay 
woodcu':. {the family, or the history of these descendants. | of this instant Aer 
of Alber: But with the: said Jane Hatton in the presence of 4 Witnesses. = 
collector in| “In Testimony whereof I have bereunto set my > 
cher frow vol, xxix. of his MS. Diary preserved in the | ‘his 16" day of Aprill, a.v. 1711. ‘ As 
ts,isarare forms curious page in the history of ad — 
dn the po: ricissitudes :— “ Sir,—The Rev* Mr. Tho. the present Rector 
“ Sir,—Jane, the wife of Tho. Hatton of of (whose the dene aod 
earlies of Hark, Tborer, tthe grand-daughter of te formeriy Fellow of C.C.C. Oxon, told me on the 
af The, Bode. thie April that he did verily believe that the 
rn. “The depositions which she offers to prove her descent | *#'s.Jsne Hatton was the Grand-daughter of the sister = 
ona Biv, Joke him, and that be Bimesifbed theme 
attache’ “ar Hacer, im the county of Devens stl to tho bn hen Behalf end pes wnt 
1570, The away and married the sister of Sir without | ily perceive that by the certificate that I have given _—_ 
is imereas:! af under my hand I am really satisfied of the Truth of her 
by and ‘other methods so terriied him that for And thie 
which be oper der tion he was necessitated to quit his | ‘rtber I have to add that the Circumstances of the said —_— 
lent taste, bsbitstion near Exeter and to retire with his wife to | Hatton are very low and necessitous, her Husband 
inscrip- ‘ianlake in the of Oxon, where he liv'd, and, as | 2d herself being both near 4 score years of age feeble c 
the var (ie, 1615), While he lived be ficiated at tenance an hat wich ha heighten 
; Duckletom, not far from which Estates after | °f their Master, who and cheated them even of — 
the practic: the one waa George, te other Thomas He bad theyre erat of 
ted. ani ~ best account that i can, that the shortness of 
of works ©: “And the said: Jane Hatton does also depose and | of be 
also \cr own mother died aged 4 score years and upwards, | * line from you at your first convenience, and am very 
‘of pr elf ie 4 soore. “Your most humble servant to 
of student’ Jane ber mother, said J. near Wantage, Burke, 
{amet and niece of Bir Tho. Father and her | 
exertions Mother being clandestinely Register-Book 
RES in these addedfor 
me unexpected interet in the perusal. Duckling 
confin'd and lock't up the said Jane | is the parish from which I write, Staalake or — 
coe of their house, and by tome mena Standlake the next parish, and Shifford a neigh- __ 
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— AND QUERIES. (8.1. Nov.27,%. 
Bampton. So to verify the statements I walked inthe old registers, it has curiously enough aa 
to Standlake, where bour the Rev. durin last years under the of 
parish register entries Antther interesting sane, of 
| John Burnett, Minister of Shifford, performs a mar- | entries occur in our register, is that of Quiney, thy “7? 
7 J Burnett “ ” Burnett, 
Mareh'10, 150, and Roger, Fo Ww. D. 
dnghter of John and Mary Barnet, 
these notices of the the 
and down with a book, 
T find thet tho eppear ‘ith’ the 
alias of « well-known Devonshire name, that of to Betts, 
Cornish. The following entries occur:— ofan 
doughter of Wil Hampstead in W754. tion of 
| daughter of Ralph Cornish, alia 
of Will, Burnet, Aug, 24, 1622. sions 
«Joan, daughter of Will, Burnet, Coraish, Nov. 4, ander 
aoe, daughter of Will. Burnet, aliay Cornish, Mar it; 
George, son of W wa read 
Comic, alias Barnet, and Edmund Younge, 
« Cornishe, He fell into the it Ne 
Aug: 16, 1 Tavitations were scoordingly lessed to all same 
Joan wife of Wil Crain, De. 28,164, fa forthe beaks and duce provide 
e have here an instance of the in which | * enuaabled. 
to bea name of interest. Hitherto the Burnets Capt. Pratten was dnd, nding the 
Duckleton) in the seven- pany seemed {nclined to stay, and that he had bets 
century were a family whose name was but | Continue the entertainment by « cold sate petint? would 
becomes on and Cape Pration to ie Serlt Black 
makes their memory to worthy of resuscita- | smiling at their thy = such, 
tion two centuries afterwards. It may be noted also | Pyetten peramded him thet as the day for have 
that while the name of Sno:well nowhere appears | their dancing tent and a band, and make a good finish ° ‘bal, 
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-cueday of pleasure, No sooner was this suggested than | brooches or fibula: could Saxon, how- — tf 
‘The long. dancing’ tent wat set up in the | ever may have oy graves. 
thn On examining a series of bracteates in electrotype 
visitors: | this notion be confirmed, for many of the 
ne. Ga one ste appear the Bell with te gn thoes beactectes with tho 
\teakfagt marquees and duck-pond, with Hampstead | in ‘vari 
distance. Pratten appears enter- various parts 4 mis 
“acing tent and band aa it appeared in the evening. the Stephens, 
with his two companions stand as spec- ed and Gibban’ and Pol 
Betts, of Church Row, Hampstead, and as a visitor had as regards 
fan'sent her the 5th Oct. following, which has been the 
ond perbage the caly eno left. | ground that guard, as as the E 
_ From ber I derive this information. I have no recollec- | members were concerned, which why the. : —— 
the And was Placed sideways to | Kent, as doubtless the result of presents to friends 
Charlotte Schreiber's fan, however, has | 324 "elstives. Similar objects of jewellery have been 
only one of the views, representing the arrival found in the neighbourhood of logne-sur-Mer, — Pe 
of the y, and thio fa highly colenesds but which French archeologists have equally thought — an 
ia the ccllecrion of curious’ olde and ‘ends have been the fabrication of the Franks, and — 
- sions of both views, the reverse giving the dance | ¥bole mas, however, be looked on as not having — Poe 
ander the tent in front of the mansion. Both, 
however, are fairl been, considered by a 
Gronor Wittiam Rew. origin of this word the 
AxctoSaxon — Since | of the word to those who endeavour to terror gat 
_ Douglas discovered in an Anglo-Saxon tomb at | into their opponents by the noisiness of their threats VR 
Contech, 1772, tho may come to us from Scotland. The word itself 
and iful gold fibula now in the Mayer collec- 
Con at Liverpool, which he described and pablished fragor, | 
in Nenia Britannica, and attributed to the fifth | I have just come upon an explanation of the manner a 
have born found of the in which brag reaches us from the French 
f the British Museum, found at Sarre, in Kes, grave translates “ short (and close linnen breeches, — 2 
‘ations coins, &c. As these fibule have been mostly | Worn next unto the thighs.” In his Apologie pour — ia 
| origin. However, a slight consideration | fens riches, le mot bragwe fut employé pour designer le Be 
Would at onee have discovered that the skill | habits, ct comme ce luxe, 
snd workmanship of these filigreed and inlaid | Prirent ik place de principales rs 
Sea garnet fibule were far in advance commend this derivation to the editors of the 
°f Saxon art, for when the Alfred jewel is oe ; | ae 
ttamined—qwhich has always been considered | *°**hooming dictionary of the Philologicsl Society. 
‘fy and if it really belonged to that king must 
have been made long after the date given tothe| Heratps’ Visitatioxs oF 
‘hala above mentioned—it will be seen that these | Sator, axp Worcestersuine.—After many in- 
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26 NOTES AND QUERIES. 8.11. ov. 
“ending in an application to the British| Mrs. Williams with milk, but hort 
_ Museum authorities, I regret to have to chronicle | refused to serve her. Mrs. Braithwaite hac 
in “ N. & Q.” the fact that the Heralds’ Visitations | that time been very successful in churn 
of the above counties do not to have received | butter, but about a ryt te t 
attention at the hands of any of the Societies which not come. She said Mrs. Williams had 4 
have done such valuable work in printing the| her. The neighbours believed it, and Mr 
I there- | liams was generally called “the witch.” 
venture to put in an for them. Will | these reports, Mrs, Williams went to Mrs, 
mot some society lend a hand in diffusing | waite to expostulate with her, when Mrs, 
genealogy? Far If you ¢ 
here I'll shoot you.” Williams 
 e@ords would bear, if I mistake not, favourable | the Caergwerle bench of magistrates 
other part of this kingdom. the the ses 
“Hopson’s cnorce.”—_— they say is the reason!” Applicant : “Because | 
tus tng she can’t churn the milk.” (Laughter. Mr. [| 
we can, and enjoy the while we K : “Do | 
cur time ia come let us, because we cannot belp i 
bequeath our bodies to the Earth, and our Souls to a (seriously) : No, whe 
that gave them: 1 know no other remedy ; 'tis Hubsons | (Laughter). bench instructed a police officer 
_ choice; And so much for this time.” to caution Mrs. Braithwaite against repeating [| 
The above is from Bradshaw's Ultimum Vale, | her threats. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


whereunto the pope on a sudden returning his answer 
gocording to the letters retrograde, like a good Hebrean 
reading the letters backwards, R.Q.P.S., sayd * Rideo 
quia Papa Sum.’ ” 
{Abraham Hartwell, “‘ Of the Antiquity of Motts 
in England,” in Hearne’s Curious Discourses, 
No. Ixxxv., tom. i. p. 279, London, 1775.) In 
No. Ixxxii., p. 269, the version of Beda is stated 
somewhat differently as “‘Stultus Populus Querit 
Romanos.” What is the authority for each of 
these anecdotes? I am aware that Bishop Jewell 
mentions Beda to have so “expcunded these four 
solemn letters” (“Controversy with Harding,” 
art. iv., Works, vol. i. p. 421, Parker Soc.), and 
that neither of the recent editors has verified the 
statement. Hartwell’s remarks are dated 1601. 
Ep. MarsHaAtt. 
Sandford St. Martin Manor. 


Vetasquez.—Is any reader of “ N. & Q.” able 
to inform me of the existence in England of an 
guthentic portrait in oil of this painter? If none 
is known in England, can a reference be given to 
any museum or gallery in any other country ? 

J. E. J. 

[In a list of Uncertified Pictures by Velazquez and 
Murillo, circulated by Mr. Charles B. Curtis, 9, East 
Fifty-fourth Street, New York, there appear to be no 
fess than ten portraits, including two of Velazquez with 
achild. The references given for these portraits are :— 
1, Northwick; 2. E. G. Harcourt, 1864; 3. Dezalmont, 
Paris, 1861; 4. Bishop of Ely, 1864; 5. Beckford, Font- 
bill; 6. Mr. Gordon, of Edinburzh ; 7. Woodburn Col- 
lection; 8. Ottley, 1811; 9. (With a child) Calonne, 
1795; 10. (Do.) Sir W. Forbes, 1842.]} 


Tomas Moorr.—The Rev. Mackenzie Wal- 
ott, in a paper read before the members of St. 
Paul’s Ecclesiological Society on November 4 of 
this year, upon old St. Paul’s, mentions :— 

“Thomas Moore was buried in the cloisters of the 
Pardon Churchyard, on the north side, in which he 
rebuilt a beautiful chapel which had been erected by 
Gilbert Becket, the portreeve in the time of Stephen.... 
It was destroyed April 10, 1549, by the Duke of Somer- 
eet.” 


Who was this Thomas Moore ? 
C. T. J. Moore. 
Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Sr. Mary’s, Dover.—In 1843, during the 
examination of the old foundations of St. Mary’s 
Church, Dover, in a recess in the wall was found 
a leaden case, and this, on being opened, discovered 
the head of a man. The upper part of the skull 
had been removed, and the cavity filled with 
aromatic spices, which, though they had a snuff- 
like appearance, still retained some fragrance. 
The teeth were perfect. After embalmment the 
head had been enclosed in cerecloth, fragments 
remaining. I have before me the rough sketch 
I made of it at the time. It was then carefully 
replaced in its case, and buried in its original 
position. 


Now, in 1461 it appears that the Duke of Suf- 
folk was commanded by Henry VI. to quit the 
realm, but as he was on the high seas, between 
Dover and Calais, he was arrested by the king’s 
ship Nicholas of the Tower, and after two days 
detention he was sent on board a boat, and, his 
head being struck off, the body was washed on 
shore in the bay of Dover, where, after a long ex- 
posure, it was buried by some fishermen. Was 
this the embalmed head of the favourite of Queen 
Margaret, carefully preserved by her and buried 
in St. Mary’s Church; or is it known if it were 
elsewhere buried ; or was it the head of some other 
exalted personage? Lambert Weston. 

Dover. 


Witiiam IID. at Torsay.—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether the members for the 
city of Chichester, or any other conspicuous persons 
of the city or its immediate neighbourhood, declared 
against King James in 1688, and went to meet 
William at his landing? The members in 1688 
were, I believe, Mr. Thomas Miller and Mr. 
Thomas May. E. M.S. 


Chichester. 


Norrotk Turkeys.—Some time ago the Times, 
I think, had a short paragraph to the effect that 
there was a sudden absence of children from a 
certain school in Norfolk, and that, on inquiries 
being made by the School Board, it was ascer- 
tained that the absentees were kept at home, where 
their services were required to hatch turkeys’ eggs! 
Is this really one of the Norfolk customs? I 
regret I did not take a note of the number of the 
Times. Epmunp WarERTON. 


A Boox-pratr.—I have a handsome book- 
plate from which the name has been erased. I 
am desirous of identifying it, but can find no clue. 
Can any of your readers help me? Arms, with a 
marquis’s coronet at the top: Quarterly gu. and az., 
on the first and fourth a spur proper, on a bend 
sinister sa. three quatrefoils. No crest. Supporters, 
a lion holding a short sword in his gamb, and an 
eagle with wings displayed and inverted. 

Saint Jonns. 


A. Mititary Orpers,—I 
should be glad of a correct bibliographical descrip- 
tion of the following work, which I have noticed in 
a recent catalogue: “ Histoire van alle Ridder- 
lyke en Krygs Orders, In’t Koper Jesueden door 
Adrian Schoonebeck. 120 plates of military and 
other orders. Amsterdam, 1697. 2 vols., 12mo.” 
Perhaps Mr. Woopwarp can help me. 

HIRONDELLE. 


BRETHERTON OF BRETHERTON, CO. LANCASTER. 
—I am desirous of referring to a pedigree of this 
family. Can any of your correspondents assist 
me? W. B. 
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ArcHIBALD Bisnor ofr ABERDEEN.— 
Archibald Campbell, eldest son of Lord Neil Camp- 
bell of Ardmaddy, and grandson of the Marquis of 
Argyle, was consecrated Bishopof Aberdeenin 1711. 
I am desirous of ascertaining whether he had a 
family, and, if so, what became of them. Any 
information on the subject will be much appreciated 
by A. M. S. 


Derivation or “ Exta.”—Has the Latin word 
erta ever been regarded as a (contracted) hetero- 
clite plural of eritus (“ outlet” or “issue”)? The 
breath issues (¢vit) from the lungs ; the heart is an 
outlet for the blood, and the liver for bile. Com- 
pare the figure, “ Out of the heart are the issues of 
life.” The derivation from exsecta involves a sweep- 
ing abridgment, as it implies the omission of an un- 
usually stable factor (sec). Besides, it seems natural 
to suppose that a part of the animal organization 
should be denominated rather in accordance with 
some of the functions it discharges than from a 
reference to the science of carving. Assuming 
the derivation which I have stated in my inquiry, 
I should think it possible, in another aspect, that 
the exta derived their name from the issues which 
they were believed to portend. However, as I am 
asking a question, I must not enter into a dis- 
cussion of the subject in connexion with which it 
is raised. Sairn R, 


Jacopitism : JonN Marruews, 1719.—In his 
narration of the above case, in London in the 
Jacobite Times, vol. i. p. 334, et seq., Dr. Doran 
mentions mony curious incidents not to be gathered 
from the account in the State Trials. Can any of 
your readers kindly refer me to the source 
whence these particulars were derived? The case 
is that of young John Matthews, the printer, 
executed for “ setting up” a treasonable pamphlet 
in 1719, Jacohitism—Sir Roger de Coverly and the 
Sick Lion. In which number of the Spectator is 
the incident related of the good knight visiting 
the Tower, and auguring from the good health of 
the royal lion that the rumour as to the indis- 
position of “the king over the water” was un- 
founded? The tradition or superstition inspiring 
Sir Roger is well known, but I have searched 
through the Spectator industriously to find this 
anecdote. Possibly I have overlooked it. 


P. 
Temple. 


Bioopy Brince: Broopy find, by 
reference to a map of London of the year 1829, 
that what is now called Westbourne Place, Sloane 
Square, was then styled Bloody Bridge. What is 


the origin of this name, and when was it discon-, 


tinued? At that spot the roadway crossed the old 
stream called Westbourne, and no doubt the bridge 
there was the scene of some foul murder. Query, 
whose? On the same map Primrose Hill and all 


its surroundings are represented as open country, 
and on the west of the hill, about a quarter of’, 
mile distant, is a spot called Bloody Hill. Why 
was this so named? Has it anything to do with 
the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, whose 
body was found near Primrose Hill? As nearly 
as I can trace by a modern map, Bloody Hill 
seems to fall in the exact line of the Avenne 
Road. W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 
Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, 


Cuvrenwarpens’ Accounts.—An explanation 
is sought of the words and phrases enclosed in 
inverted commas :— 

1482. Itm payd to Will Mass" for settyng in of the 
candilsteke before “ the Brune Rode,” x“. 

1484. Itm payed for makyng of a booke of “ prikkyd 
songge,” ij* viij". 

1516. Itm pd for “the rewards and Costs of th: 
Suffricane* and of the Cornyssarie & div’se other weyt- 
ing upon them at the tyme of the Cherch halowyng,”’ as 
apperith by a bille, lj* xi*. 

1521. Itm pd for scoryng of the bason & standards & 
rubbyng of “the George ” agenst Ester, viij'.+ 

1531. Itm pd for payntynge “the grene crosse for 
lent,” 

1566, Pd for ij boks of prayer “ agaynst y* turke” ()), 
iiij’. 

G, 


Norris or Basine Park, Hampsurire.—I shal! 
be glad of any notes on this family, whose crest 
was an owl. One Toby Norris, who used that 
crest on a bell at All Saints, Cambridge, was a 
bell-founder at Stamford from 1607 to 1626, when 
he died. J. J. Raves. 

School House, Great Yarmouth. 


Pounsters Pickrockets.—The somewhat 
crabbed remark that “ He who would make a pun 
would pick a pocket” is very usually attributed 
to Dr. Johnson, but in a variorum edition of the 
Dunciad published in 1729, there is a note to the 
lines— 

“ Here one poor word a hundred clenches makes, 

And ductile dulness new meanders takes,” 
in which it is stated that “a great critic formerly 
held these clenches in such abhorrence that he 
declared he that would pun would pick a pocket. 
Who, then, was this great critic? Dr. Johnson 
was born in 1709, therefore it could not be he. 
James Hooper. 


Coxacre.—A certain tenure of land in Ireland 
is, or was, so called. Mr. A. Trollope, in The 
M‘Dermots, glosses it by “ corn-acre,” but, I think, 
incorrectly, What is the origin of the word '. 

A. 


ARRANGEMENT oF Locat Tokexs.—What is 
the proper method of arranging eighteenth century 


Suffragan,] 
See “N. & Q.,” 5S, xi. 194, 
dedicated to St. George. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tradesmen’s and local tokens? Should they be 
arranged in alphabetical order, or divided into 
counties and then alphabetically arranged ? How 
should the local coins of the colonies and British 
possessions be classified ? CoLLecTor. 

Hull, 

(Mr. D. T. Batty’s arrangement of tokens is by 
counties and towns, in his Leseriptive Catalogue. | 


“Cravat” axp “ Breast-pry.”—These terms, 
in England restricted exclusively to masculine 
apparel, I find in American books applied to 
articles for feminine wear. Will one of your 
correspondents from over the water be so kind as 
to explain them? I imagine that the “ cravat” 
means a silk neck-seurf, and the “breast-pin” 
a brooch, but “I want to know, you know.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Tne History or ProrestTantisM THE 
(Trrot).—Can any of your correspondents tell me 
where I can obtain detailed information of the 
history of Protestantism in the Tyrol (Tirol) from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century (or earlier) 
until the present day? 8. Cotiixewoop. 


Aw Ixscription at Ostexp.—On the outside 
of a house in the old town of Ostend is the follow- 
ing inscription in the tie irons: “an 17 PI—v 
$3 no.” What is the missing letter ? 


Rosin Lytne’s Hoir.—Can any one direct me 
to any authentic record of Robin Lythe?) Who 
was he, and when did he live? J. L. 


“By NOTE AND BY RULE.”—In a quotation from 
the New England Courant, Sept. 19, 1723, it is 
stated that a congregation is ordered to sing “ by 
note and by rule.” What does it mean? There 
was at that time a grand controversy going on in 
America about singing in churches. Mr. Niles, 
the minister at Braintree, refused his presence 
unless the singers “ would first promise not to sing 
regularly.” What does this mean? 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“Cross”: “ Across”: “ Bury.”—Will some 
one kindly give me the derivation of our word 
cross or across ? Is it connected with Latin cruz, 
our crook ; Welsh crwg, whence, perhaps, W. crog- 
bren, a gallows or crooked tree ; and crozier, pedum 
episcopale ; W. fon esgot, a bishop’s crooked staff? 
Across is never found in the Bible, cross only in 
Obad. 14. In old (and, to a certain extent, 
modern) English the word used seems to have been 
thwart, athwart ; Lat. transversus ; W. traws; Fr. 
travers; Dutch dwars; Port. travez; Sp. traves; 
Ital. travesso. Once more, what is the derivation 


of the verb bury ? cf. burrow, bore, Port. burneo= 
ahole, I know no analogous word in Celtic, Greek, 


Does it come from the 


Latin, Dutch, or German. 
T. G. P. Pore. 


Basque obirata, to inter ! 
Lisbon, 


Historieves. Par M. Tris- 
Tan.”—Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” give 
me information as to the above work? It was 
published at Lyons in 1650 (printer, “ La Riviere, 
Rue Merciere, a la Science”), and dedicated to 
Monsieur de Caumartin. The book contains short 
accounts of various and curious trials, pleadings, 
and decisions. My object is to ascertain whether 
such accounts were the result of real legal trials or 
the fertile invention of the writer. 

Smirtey W. 

Brighton. 


Avutrnors or Books WANTED.— 


The Chameleon, 1832, 8vo. P. J. Mur. 


Avrnors or Qvotatioxns Wantep.— 
“ Now the vision is complete ; 


That is the way they speak in heaven.” 
J. R. B. 


“ There is no home in halls of pride, 
They are too high, too cold, too wide.” A. 


Replies. 


THOMAS BELL. 
(6% S. ii. 272.) 

Your correspondent has extracted some interest- 
ing notes from the cover of his old book, the book- 
plates in which may, however, rather relate to the 
next generation of the Bells. Thomas Bel, or Bell, 
is a representative of a large class of persons who 
have been ignored in existing biographical col- 
lections. He appears to have been beneficed at 
some time in Lancashire, perhaps as a royal 
preacher. He was so far connected with the 
county that Dodd (Certamen utriusque Ecclesie, 
p. 5) describes him as “a Parson in Lancashire,” 
and certain passages in Strype’s works and the 
State Papers place him in the same county. The 
first-named authority states that he died in 1590, 
which must be incorrect, as the following frag- 
mentary notes of his career may show. 

From the entry of his admission into the English 
College at Rome it would appear that this im- 
petuously tempered person was born in the year 
1551. He is, therefore, not the son of Richard 
Bell, of St. Thomas Apostles, London, introduced 
into the note in Fasti Ovon., i. 323, The surname 
is essentially a Border appellation. A passage in 
Parsons’s Detection of Divers Notable Vntruthes 
&c., gathered out of Mr. [Matthew] Sutcliffe’s 
“ New Challenge” and Mr. [Andrew] Willet’s 
“ Synopsis Papismi,” &c. (Svo., 1602), gives his 
birthplace. He was a native of Rascal (7.¢., Ras- 
kelf, near Easingwold and Thirsk, Yorkshire), and 
this statement is quoted without contradiction by 
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Bell himself in his Pope's Funeral. In 1609 
Francis Walsingham, author of A Search made into 
Matters of Religion (Brussels, 1609, 4to., Cheth. 
Lib. ; 1615 ; 1843, 8vo.), was told by a good, grave 
gentleman that Bell “ was a Yorkshireman, and, as 
men say, of a town called Raskall ; and out of 
that had been made [a Protestant] minister” (ed. 
1843, p. 59; and Foley’s Records of the Society of 
Jesus, iv. 349-50). The same author has a double 
entendre on “ the foresaid town’s name, where the 
author was born” (p. 61). The disreputable or- 
thography was usual (cf. Peacock’s Yorkshire 
Papists, p. 120). In the Forerunner, 1605, Par- 
sons tells his readers (p. 1) that Bell was originally 
a minister, “after that « Priest, and for some years 
past, and at this present,....a minister again.” 
Walsingham relates (p. 59) that after casting off his 
ministry and becoming a Catholic he was 
“so hot and eager in that profeasion, as he was cast into 
York gaol, where he suffered much, and was more trouble- 
some to the keeper than all the rest of the prisoners 
together. After that getting out he went to Rhemes, 
and thence to Rome ; and there, after some years of study, 
wus made priest, though always, as they say, of a fiery, 
turbulent, and quarrelling nature; so far forth, as they 
report, that when other matters of contention wanted, 
he would frame quarrels upon his rubrics for saying his 
office; and so, returning into England, continued the 
same vein of dissention, first with other priests, about 
going to church and other like points; but afterwards, 
falling into licentiousness of life, und seeing himself mis- 
trusted and hated of all for that cause, and especially 
fearing a sentence of persons! excommunication that was 
said to be coming against him by the Pope, by Cardinal 
Allen's procurement, he resolved to break off from them 
altogether and to become an open enemy.” 
Confirmatory dates may be added to some 
of these statements. The year of his imprison- 
ment at York may be 1573 (Foley, vi. 243). In 
1576 Thomas Bell, of Yorkshire, a young layman, 
entered Douay College, and Thomas Bell, 
Anglus pauper, is mentioned as one who matri- 
culated there (Douay Diaries, pp. 25, 277). In 
1579 he entered the English College at Rome, 
aged twenty-eight, as a student in philosophy, 
and he took the usual oaths (Foley, vi. 133). Mr. 
Foley records that as a student in the English Col- 
lege he hesitated not to preach a sermon to dis- 
suade his companions from joining the Society of 
Jesus (vi. 16). In 1581 Father Thomas Bell, 
priest, was in the English Seminary at Rome 
(Diaries, p. 388). After three years’ study 
he was sent into England, March, 1582 (Foley, 
v. 46, vi. 80, 133 ; Douay Diaries, p., 294) ; and in 
1594 (so Foley, vi. 133) he, or another of the name, 
became superior of the clergy in the north of Eag- 
Jand. Meanwhile, in 1586 he was the associate of 
Thomas Worthington and other priests in York- 
shire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and adjoining counties 
(Strype’s Annals, vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 611-12, Oxf. 
ed.), exercising his functions at considerable risk. 
Cf. the Rev. T. E. Gibson’s Lydiate Hall, p. 239. 
In 1592 he was returned as one in England ill 


affected to the Government (Foley, vol. vi. p. xxi), 
Another glimpse of his movements is to be derived 
from some examinations taken April, 1593, quoted 
in Strype’s Annals, iv. 261, where Humphrey 
Cartwright, of Warrington, Lancashire, scholar, 
aged forty-seven, deposed that he (examinant) was 
** committed to prison in Manchester nine years by the 
Earl of Derby. Thence brought up to the Counter in 
Wood Street. In which he remained about a year for 
recusancy. Indicted at Manchester. Hath neither 
lands nor goods. Knew Bell, a seminary priest, in Lan- 
cashire. Did help him to say mass at Mr. Stopford’s 
house in Lancashire [qy. where!]; who was dead. Saw 
Mr. Michel, a seminary priest, in Lancashire : one Baret, 
a priest, at Mr. Whitmore’s house [see Foley, vi. 233] in 
Cheshire.” 

During the eager pursuit of the priests, which was 
kept up throughout the reign of Elizabeth, Bell’s 
arrest took place; and he was sent to London as an 
important prize. Meanwhile he and Hardisty and 
others, abandoning their former associates, “ threw 
themselves into the armsof theirnew supporters with 
the bitterness which usually characterizes perverts” 
(Dr. Jessopp’s Father Walpole, p. 231). On Aug. 
30, 1592, the queen, writing to Henry, Earl of 
Derby, states that as Bell had alleged that he had 
been moved by conscience to confess, considering 
the practices which he had discovered to his lord- 
ship and confirmed before Archbishop Whitgift, 
she thinks it meet that he should be returned 
to Lancashire to be used as the Council advised, 
for better searching and apprehending of Jesuits 
and seminaries. From his house at New Park, 
Lathom, the earl, Oct. 30, 1592, sending to the 
Lords of the Privy Council a letter by the hands 
of Mr. Fleetwood, Parson of Wigan, alludes to his 
despatching “ Bell the seminary,” and to the re- 
velations the latter had made, which, from his 
“ own experience and knowledge of the party,” the 
writer believed to be true (Strype, iv. 182). In 
another letter, in the month following, the earl ac- 
knowledges that the apprehension of priests did not 
take such good effect, because Bell’s conversation 
with the earl became known. 

One of Bell's first employments by his new 
friends was to take part with some ministers 
of Yorkshire in a set controversy with Father 
Walpole (Jessopp, op. cit., p. 232). One of his in- 
formations, about April, 1593, was taken against 
Miles Gerard, of Ince, Esq. (Strype, iv. 262). 
From Yorkshire Bell went to Cambridge, and 
from Jesus College, June 30, 1593, he addressed 
an interesting letter to Mr. Young, a J.P. of Lon 
don. He speaks in vainglorious terms of his 
recent book, his Motives, against the Roman 
Catholics. The purpose of the letter is, through 
his correspondent, to beg the favour of the Lord 
Treasurer. Egerton, the Attorney-General, i 
alluded to as Bell's “special and approved good 
friend.” It is said that Bell wrote other letters to 
Egerton, stating that “ Hardisty, a priest who had 
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lately submitted himself, and was then at Emanuel 
College in Cambridge,” was very learned and well 
affected (Strype’s Annals, iv. 208-10 ; the original 
is in Baker's MS. 34, p. 313). 

On March 19, 1593/4, Bell was at “ Thresk,” in 
Yorkshire, on a visit to two brothers of his 
yet living. The sickness at Cambridge was the 
cause of this journey. In Yorkshire he preached 
sundry times at the instigation of the Earl of 
Huntingdon, the Lord Lieutenant, who wished 
that Bell should remain, “in these north parts, 
where the harvest is great and the workmen few, 
in respect it may please God to use me as a weak 
instrument under him for the profit and instruction 
of his people.” These particulars are to be derived 
from a letter addressed by Bell to the Lord Trea- 
surer (ibid., pp. 210-11), in which also he craves 
to be directed as to whether he must stay or go to 
the university or elsewhere. It is noticeable that 
there has been a Bell family at Thirsk for a con- 
siderable time, and the heirs, in fact, hold the 
manor now. Before the year 1596 Bell was 
harboured for a long time in the house of Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, and he had from Archbishop 
Hutton “rare curtesies received both of old and 
late daies.” Other favours came from the hand of 
“my Lord of Durham,” “ although as yet [1596],” 
as he reminds that prelate, “ ye never saw my face.” 

Under the incorporation of Doctors of Divinity 
at Oxford in 1607 & Wood (Fasti, i. 323) mentions 
a “Thomas Bell, M. of A. of Cambr.,” adding, 
“One of both his names had been a Rom. Cath., 
afterwards a Protestant, and a writer and publisher 
of several books against the papists from 1593 to 
1610, and after, as the Oxford Catalogue will partly 
tell you. Qucre whether the same.” Certainly 


/not. On the same page a note by Kennet is 


quoted, giving a character of Bell by Dr. Matthew 
Sutcliffe (Dean of Exeter, but who was connected 
with Yorkshire) in the following words :— 

«« A man, while he was yet a Popish priest among them, 
accounted the most learned, sufficient, and grave man 
among their company, and now well known by bis learned 
works (not answerable, at the least not answered) to have 
much profited since.” —Challenge concerning the Romish 
Church, Lond., 1602, 4to. 

Joun E. Battery. 

Stretford, Manchester. 

(To be continued.) 


Tne Late Viscount STRATFORD DE ReDCLIFFE 
(6% S, ii. 364).—Permit me to note some serious 
inaccuracies in the pedigree of Canynges (so spelled 
in all their wills of the fifteenth century) as given 
by Mr. Pratt at the above reference. William 
Canynges, of Bristol (1327-97), is in that article 
said to have become a priest, and to have founded 
a college at Westbury, &c. Mr. Pcarr is here, 
according to the pedigree given, confounding a 
man with his grandson’s grandson, for fhe William 
Canynges who became priest and Dean of West- 
bury was brother to Sir Thomas Canynges, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1456. I say “according to 
the pedigree given” because there are two genera- 
tions interpolated therein, William the dean being 
actually the grandson of William the six times 
Mayor of Bristol. One can but hope that the 
latter portion of the pedigree is more to be relied 
on than the earlier ; but this I am at the present 
too busy to verify. 

I enclose herewith a correction of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century families, as we understand 
this pedigree in Bristol. 


Robert Canynges, of Touker Street, Bristow, 1322— 


| 
1. William Canynges, of Touker Street,—Agnes, daughter of 2. — 


Bailiff, 1361, 1369; Mayor, 1372, 1373, | 
1375, 1381, 1385, 1389. 


1. John Canynges, Bailiff. 1380; Sheriff, 1382 ;—Joan 


Mayor, 1392, 1398; will dated 1405. | Wootton. 


John Stokes. 


2. Simon Canynges,—Margaret. Joan=John Milton, 
will dated 1414. Mayor, 1433, 


| 
1. John 2. Thomas Ca- 3. William Canynges, b. circa 1400; Bailiff,—Joan, dau. Agnes, Julian, Thomas 


Canyngez, nynges, Lord 1432; Sheriff, 1438 ; Mayor, 1441, 1449, 1456, of ......... and Margaret, Canynges. 
ob. inf, Mayor of Lon- 1460, 1466; M.P., 1451, 1455; acolyte, Sept. buried in all mentioned 
don, 1456. 19, 1467 ; descon and priest, April 16,1463; Redcliff in their fa- 


will signed Nov. 12, 1474; ob. Nov.7, 1475. Ch., 1460. ther’s will. 


There are some inaccuracies in the skeleton 
pedigree given by Mr. Piatr which would have 
been obviated had he consulted The Canynges 
Family and their Times, &c., by the late Mr. George 
Pryce, of Bristol, afterwards F.S.A. and City Libra- 
rian, an imperial 8 ro, of 336 pages, printed at Bristol 


J. F. Nicnotts, F.S.A. 


in 1854, with lithos by the author, and dedicated 
by him to his lordship himself. The work was 
subscribed for, but copies are not very scarce, and 
fetch only three or four shillings. I may add it 
contains some particulars about Chatterton not to 
be met with elsewhere. It contains three tabular 
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pedigrees of the Canynges and copies of the wills 
of William Canynges, senior, of Bristol, dated 
Oct. 2, 1396 (p. 57); John Canynges, burgess and 
merchant of Bristol, dated March 13, 1405 (p. 67); 
William Canynges (Dean of Westbury College), 
dated Nov. 12, 1474 (p. 260). There is also a 
good pedigree of “ Canynges of Bristow,” together 
with an interesting “ Essay on the Life and Times 
of Wm. Canynges, merchant of Bristow, in the 
Fifteenth Century,’ by Rev. James Dallaway, in 
his edition of that quaint old topographer, William 
Wyrcestre (Bristol, 1834). 

Joan, a daughter of the elder William Canynges, 
was the wife of John Milton, Mayor of Bristol in 
1433. It is just possible this John may have been 
the ancestor of the Miltons of Stanton St. John, in 
Oxfordshire, and therefore of the poet Milton. I 
find nothing to favour this suggestion in Masson’s 
elaborate life of the poet, but there were people of 
the name in Bristol in the beginning of the last 
century and later who claimed affinity with him, 
or even asserted descent, which, however, is out 
of the question. One Mr. John Milton, described 
as “an immediate descendant,” was an artist, and 
employed in 1786 to restore the altarpiece of 
Temple Church in that city ; so I read in that 
excellent little Book about Bristol by Mr. John 
Taylor. 

See also account of Thomas Milton, landscape 
engraver, who died at Bristol 1827, et. eighty- 
four, in Redgrave’s Dict. Artists, Engl. School. 

A. S. Ettis. 


Westminster. 


The Genealogist for last July has a paper on the 
“Cannings of Foxcott,” by the Rev. T. Procter 
Wadley, Rector of Naunton Beauchamps, which 
contains some corrections of the genealogy of that 
family given in the Visitation of Warwickshire, 
published by the Harleian Society. It may be noted 
that thesurname of this eminent family is invariably 
spelt “Canynges” in The Maire of Bristowe is 
Kalendar. The Rev. J. Dallaway remarks that 
William Canynges the younger never varied from 
this orthography. In some extracts from Bishop 
Carpenter's register at Worcester, relating to the 
last-named Canynges, kindly sent me by Rev. T. 
Procter Wadley, I see that the first n is always 
doubled—Cannynges. Wittiam Georce. 

Bristol. 


Since writing my Canning paper for Dr. Mar- 
shall’s Genealogist, vol. iv. p. 157, 1 have found 
that there was a Robert de Kannyng, of Eatington, 
co. Warwick, in 1327. Tuomas P. Wantey. 

Naunton Rectory, Pershore. 


Lortxe Fairy (6™ ii, 408).—I presume by 
the tenor of the questions put by Mr. Biarpes 
that he has not as yet consulted Ashmole’s [nstitu- 
tion of the Order of the Garter (1672), and therefore 


that it may be worth while to bring to his notice the 


genealogical information contained there. Sir Nele, 
| says Ashmole, was son and heir of Roger Loring by 
| Cassandra, daughter of Reginald Perot, and was 
| knighted at the “ Naval Fight before Sluce.” He 
married Margaret, daughter and heir of Sir Ralph 
Beauple, of Cnubeston (sic), in Devonshire, by 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Alan Bloyho, and 
by her had issue two daughters and heirs, viz., 
Isabel, wife of Robert, Lord Harington, and 
Margaret, wife of John Peyvre, of Tuddington 
(Toddington), co. Bedford. Sir Nele died, accord- 
ing to Ashmole, 9 Ric. II., and was buried in the 
Priory Church of Dunstable, to which he had been 
a great benefactor. 

Lysons, Mag. Brit., “Devonshire” (London, 
1822), p. 308, gives some further details 
concerning the descent of the Beauple estates, 
s.v. Landkey. The manor of Landkey was the 
original seat of the family of Beauple or 
Beaple, whose heiress after several generations 
brought it to Sir Nigel Loring, K.G. (ste in Lysons), 
in the reign of Edward III. One of Sir Nigel’s 
co-heiresses (Margaret, according to Ashmole), 
brought it to Peyvre, whose heiress, says Lysons, 
married Broughton. The widow of the last of the 
Broughtons gave it to her second husband, the 
Earl of Bedford. This statement relates to Anne, 
daughter and heir of Guy Sapcote, wife firstly of Sir 
John Broughton, and secondly of John, first Earl of 
Bedford. Sir Bernard Burke, in the latest edition 
of his General Armory (1878), s.v. Loringe, says 
that Sir Nigel or Nele Loringe was son and heir 
of Roger Loryng, of Chalgrave, co. Bedford, by 
Cassandra, daughter of Reginald Perrot, and that 
his Garter plate is the tenth on the Prince’s side, 
thus agreeing in essentials with Ashmole and 
Lysons, though differing slightly as to orthography. 
I have simply condensed the statements of my 
various authorities, with the view principally of 
pointing out that they all agree in stating that 
there never was any male succession from Sir Nele 
Loring. Existing bearers of the name may be 
related to, but are not, I apprehend, descended 
from, the founder knight. 

C. H. E. Carmicnatt. 

New University Club, 8. W. 


Lixcots Catueprat Betts (6" §. ii. 388).— 
I cannot supply Mr. Norru with any information 
as to the authority on which the statement in the 
| Atheneum is founded, but think he and others 
; may be interested to know what that good anti- 
| quary Sir C. H. J. Anderson says about Great 
|Tom 2 and 3. He calls the present bell “the 
| third or new Great Tom” in that agreeable little 
volume the Lincoln Pocket Guide, pp. 184-5 :— 
| “Whether the old bells at Lincoln were destroyed 
| when the minster was robbed of its treasures in 
Henry VIIIL.’s time we do not know; but there was a 
great bell weighing 7,807 ib. in the time of Elizabeth, 
, and it was recast with additional metal in the reign of 


| 


od 
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James I., and became the ‘celebrated Great Tom of 
Lincoln.’ The casting took place in the minster yard. 
Henry Holdfield, of Nottingham, and William Newcomb, 
of Leicester, were the founders—two noted men of that 
day. That magnificent bell weighed 9,S9ilb. The 
workmanship was excellent, and the tone singularly full 
and clear. It hung in the N.W. tower. The inscrip- 
tion was as follows: ‘Spiritus sanctus a Patre et filio 
procedens, suaviter sonans ad salutem; Gulielmus 
Stanton, Decanus; Rogerus Parker, Precentor et ma- 
gister fabricie; Richurdus Clayton Archidiaconus Lin- 
coln, 1610, Dec. 3°; Regni Jacobi Angliz 8vo. et Scotiz 
44°. It was a beautiful specimen of Holdfield’s work, 
who cast the fine peal of ten of St. Mary's, Nottingham, 
ir, 1595, as also four of the Lady bells, and one of the 
bells in St. Hugh's peal of eight. Great Tom was 
cracked in December, 1828—it is said by changing the 
position of the hammer which struck the hours, under 
the absurd notion that it would wear a hole in the bell. 
On the occasion of some victory, Great Tom was rung 
by twenty-four women, the Lady bells and St. Hugh's 
bells being rung at the same time. The third or new 
Great Tom was cast by Mears of London, and, in order 
to make it larger than its predecessor, that beautiful 
peal of six, called the Lady bells, was broken up and the 
metal added, which produced the new bell and two 
quarter bells hanging in the Lady bell tower. New 
Great Tom has the same inscription as the old, and the 
names of Georgius Gordon, D.D., Decanus; Ricardus 
Pretyman, M.A., Precentor; Georgius Thomas Prety- 
man, D.C.L., Cancellarius; Thomas Manners Sutton, 
M.A., Sub-decanus et magister fabricie. The dimen- 
sions are as follows:—New bell: diameter, 6 ft. 103 in. ; 
weight, 5 tons 8 cwt.; key a. Old bell: diameter, 
6ft. 34in.; weight, 4tons Scwt.; key B. Both the 
workmanship and tone of this bell are inferior to the 
old one.” 
Sr. Swirury. 

Otp Hovses witn Secret CnamsBers, &c. 
xii. 248, 312; 6% ii, 12, 117, 295).—A 
few further particulars respecting the two secret 
chambers at Danby Hall, in Wensleydale, York- 
shire, may interest your readers. 

The one between the hall fireplace and the west 
wall of the house was discovered by chance, when 
my father and his brothers and sisters were 
children, at the close of the last or early in the 
present century. When entered it was found to 
contain arms and saddlery for a troop of forty or 
fifty horse. The saddlery was of untanned leather, 
and the arms consisted of long cut-and-thrust 
swords and pistols, Each sword-blade had stamped 
upon it, near the hilt, the name Shotley on one 
side, and on the other a bridge. It is supposed 
that the arms and harness had been hidden there 
in preparation for the Jacobite rising of 1715 or 
1745. The leather of the saddlery was sufficiently 
sound to be utilized for cart-horse gear for the farm. 

Some reader of “ N. & Q.” learned in armourers’ 
marks may, from the description given of the 
stamps on the sword-blades, be able to say when 
and by whom the swords were made. 

The second secret chamber or hiding-place was 
in the upper story of the old tower which is still 
standing. Access to this chamber was gained by 
& narrow staircase in the thickness of the wall, the 


junior residents. My kind friend the learned 


approach to which was out of a dark closet ina 
lumber-room without a window. The hiding- 
place itself had a small window, and had been used 
as achapel. The hinges and fastenings of the door 
to the chamber, and the recess in the wail for the 
wine and water, are still to be seen. J. H. M. 

Well Walk, Hampstead. 


There is a hiding-place in one of the rooms in 
the great tower at Stonyhurst. I occupied the 
room for two years, and found the hiding-place a 
very convenient receptacle for portmanteaus and 
other impedimenta. It is under the oak floor, and 
access to it was gained by sliding back two of the 
planks. Epmunp WarTeERToN. 


Another such mansion is Slindon House, between 
Arftndel and Chichester, a seat of the present 
Leslie of Balquhain, E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Lydvate Hall as well as Speke Hall, both in 
Lancashire, had secret chambers, fully described in 
Lydvate Hail and its Associations, by Rev. 
Thomas Ellison Gibson (small 4to, 1876), pp. 7, 155. 

L. L. H. 

Tue OricIn or THE Worp “Snop” (6% i. 
436 ; ii, 329, 358, 415).—Snob was used in the 
sense of a cobbler in the Garrett election song, 
1781 (Hone’s Every-Day Book, ii. 837). 

About the time that Thackeray was at Cam- 
bridge (where he did not stay long enough to take 
a degree) the word had acquired a local cant mean- 
ing. It is not found in the original Gradus ad 
Cantabrigiam of 1803. But in the second edition, 
1824, occurs the definition which Cutnpert Breve 
has already given (“N. & Q.,” ii. 329). 
In the same publication (@radus, second edition, 
p. 116) the word is given in an “ Ode on the 
Union Society,” 1817, but it seems there to be 
applied to a gownsman, though I am not quite 
sure that I have hit npon the bard’s meaning. 
However, John Wright, in his Alma Mater; or, 
Seven Years [1815-21] at the University of Cam- 
bridge, uses the terms snob and snohbess of Cam- 
bridge townsmen and townswomen. In vol. ii. 
p. 135, he tells a tale of some college servants 
passing themselves otf as university men. It is 
similar to the Snobs’ Trip to Paris, which relates 
to three townsmen, one only of whom was a “ man 
of wax,” pretending to be nols. An Oxford man 
(B.A. 1833) remembers snob —townsman at his 
university. I find a college servant’s town friends 
called “snobs” in Nuts to Crack (1834), by the 
author of Facetie Cantabrigienses. 

But before that date Thackeray had renewed 
his connexion with Cambridge by undertaking to 
edit a trifling periodical, in company with some 


Richard Shilleto (Cuarves Tarriotp in “N. & Q.”) 
gave some slight assistance in this publication, 
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which appeared on papers of various tints, and | 
went through eleven numbers between Aprii and | 
June, 1829, under the title of “ The Snob: a| 
Literary and Scientific Journal. Not ‘ conducted | 
by members of the university.’” The fourth 
number contains a ridiculous mock poem (illus- | 
trated by a figure from a tobacco paper) on “ Tim- | 
buctoo,” the subject for which the present Laureate 
won the prize in the real university competition. 
In the following November the editors commenced 
“The Gownsman (formerly called The Snob), a | 
Literary and Scientific Journal, now conducted 
by members of the university.” In No. 6 occurs 
the definition, “ Snob, (1) not a gownsman ; there- 
fore a low vulgar fellow. (2) An immortal work.” 

I should attribute to Thackeray’s own genius 
the wider application of the opprobrious term, and 
to the popularity of his Snob Papers (which 
appeared originally in Punch a dozen years or so 
later), the general adoption of it. It appears (as 
Curnsert Bepe has shown) that “in some 
American colleges” the word was still used as 
lately as 1856 to designate “a townsman as op- 
posed to a student,” though it is, or was, also used 
for “a mean or vulgar person.” I doubt if any 
trace of the former use now survives in Cambridge, 
England, though I came across the yet earlier use 
(=cobbler) in 1875. When I asked a boy in the 
industrial school at Castle End, Cambridge, 
whether he learnt tailoring, “No sir,” he answered, 
simply, “I’m a snob.” 

“Snobs on!” (i.e. “the town champions are 
come out to meet us near St. Catherine’s Hills”) 
was a Winchester School war-cry, perhaps about 
1835. By the way, I thought that nobs were to 
nobiles as mob to mobile vulgus, for which last Abp. 
Trench gives authority in his Study of Words. 

Cur. W. 


Joun Reapiya (3" S. i. 109; vi. 61; 4™ 8. i. 
12).—In the records of Lincoln Cathedral are the 
following entries : Oct. 10, 1667, —— “ Redding” 
admitted to the office of “Junior Vicar” ; and 
Nov. 28, 1667, “ John Redding” admitted as “ Poor 
Clerk”: the two offices were usually united. 
June 7, 1670, “John Reading” appointed “magister 
choristorum.” He is not mentioned again, but on 
June 14, 1684, John Cutts was appointed “ ma- 
gister choristorum” in place of William Holder, 
deceased. No date of Holder’s appointment is 
given, but it may be presumed that he succeeded 
Reading. No further trace of the latter can 
be found at Lincoln, and the probability is that 
he went to Winchester, and was the John 


“Dulce domum,” and, in all probability, of “ Adeste 
fideles.” 

Jobn Reading, the younger, probably a son 
of the before mentioned, was born in 1677; 
became “a child in the Chapel Royal” under Dr. 
Blow ; afterwards organist of St. John’s, Hackney 
—subsequently, in 1700, of Dulwich College. His 
Book of New Anthems, published when he resided 
in Orange Street, Red Lion Square, and his Book 
of New Songs, published when he resided in 
Arundel Street, Strand, must have been printed 
before 1700, as he describes himself only as 
“organist of St. John’s, Hackney.” He left 
London, and was appointed “Junior Vicar and 
Poor Clerk” of Lincoln Cathedral, Nov. 21, 1702, 
and “ magister choristorum” Oct. 5, 1703—also 
“instructor choristorum in musici vocali” 
Sept. 28, 1704. No mention is made of his re- 
signation, but on Nov. 17, 1707, Thomas Weely 
was appointed “instructor choristorum in cantu.” 
I find by an entry in his own hand that he was in 
London in 1737, and by another, dated from James 
Street, Westminster, May 7, 1750, that he was 
then organist of St. Mary Woolnoth, St. Mary 
Woolchurchaw in Lombard Street, and of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street. He died on 
the 2nd Sept., 1764, aged eighty-seven years. 

Wittiam H, Cummiyes. 


tev. J. Recror or Barn, temp. 
Cuartes If, ii. 287).—The Franciscan 
Bartholomew De Glanville or Bartholomeus An- 
glicus, who studied theology and philosophy at 
Oxford, Paris, and Rome, was the author of the 
work De Proprietatibus Rerum, which was a sort 
of encyclopedia of all kinds of information, derived 
from the hundred authors, more or less, whom he 
mentions, A copy of an early edition was among 
the books at the Caxton Exhibition in 1877, and 
is thus described in the Catalogue, p. 31 :— 


236. Bartholomzeus de Proprietatibus Rerum. Wyn- 
ken de Worde. Folio. Without place or date, but about 
1495. Lent by Earl Spencer. The most magnificent 
production of Wynkyn de Worde’s press. First book 
printed on paper of English manufacture. The first 
paper mill was set up at Hertfordin Henry VII.'s reign 
by John Tate. The colophon has direct reference to 
Caxton :— 


‘ And also of your charyte call to remembraunce 
The soule of Willixm Caxton first prynter of this boke 
In laten tongue at Coleyn hymself to auance 
That every wel disposyd man may theron loke 
And John Tate the yonger Joye mote he broke 
Whiche late hathe in Englond doo make this paper 

thynne 

That now in our englyssh this boke is prynted Inne.’” 


Reading who was appointed organist of the 
cathedral in 1675, which post he resigned in 
1681 to become organist of the College. The latter 
post he held until his death in 1692, and was suc- 
ceeded by Jeremiah Clarke. This John Reading 
was the composer of the Winchester Election Grace, 


The first edition is placed by Lowndes as “ with- 
| out place or date, but Cologne circa 1470-1,” with 
this note :— 

“ Bibliographers have hitherto been at great variance 
with regard to assigning this volume to any positive 
paternity, but its birthplace may now be considered 
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as Cologne, with its parent our own first printer William 
Caxton.” 
The translation published by Wynkyn de Worde 
was made by John Trevisa. There was an edition | 
by Berthelet in 1535, and one was published at | 
Frankfort in 1601. Ep. MarsHa.t. 


It will be seen from the following passage in 
Evelyn’s Diary that Jane Evelyn married George, 
and not William, Glanville, and that William Glan- 
ville was a son of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons :— 

“January 22nd, 1653. Was perfected the sealing, livery, 
and seizin of my purchase of Sayes Court, my brother 
Geo. Glanvill, Mr. Scudamore, Mr. Offley, Co, William 
Glanvill (son to Serjeant Glanvill, sometime Speaker of 
the House of Commons), Co. Stephens, and severall of 
my friends dining with me. I had bargain’d for 3,000/, 
but I paid 3,500¢.” 

Emity Coie. 

Teignmouth. 


“Tue cr Enpersy ” ii. 86, 198, 
374).—In my former communication I stated dis- 
tinctly that Miss Ingelow, who ought to know, 
said there was no such tune as “The Brides of 
Enderby,” and that her allusion was mere poetic 
licence. This is quite correct. And yet there is 
some ground for Mr. Norrn’s statement. Some 
of the most active promoters of the new chimes, 
after receiving Miss Ingelow’s answer, wrote to 
“Claribel,” who lived at Louth, and asked her to 
compose a tune to be called “The Brides of En- 
derby.” She objected—very wisely, as I think. 
A local music-master was next applied to. He 
composed one, but on trial it was fortunately found 
so florid, and otherwise unsuitable to the carillons, 
that after a short trial it was very properly 
abandoned. If this tune had been adopted, we 
should have been in the peculiar position of that | 
keeper of a museum who showed the sword with | 
which Balaam tried to kill the ass, and when he | 
was told Balaam never had a sword, but only | 
wished for one, he replied, “ Well, this is the very | 
sword he wished for.” So we should have been | 
obliged to explain to strangers that the tune they 
heard was not the one rung in the great flood, but 
the very tune which would have been rung if the 
ringers had known it. 

It is a much less evil to have no “ Brides of 
Enderby” than to impose upon strangers by a 
modern fabrication; in the latter case they might 
very properly have said of our magnificent tower | 
that, “like a tall bully, it reared its head and 
lied.” R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Tue Mystery or Square (5" §, xii. 
7; 6 §S. ii. 417).—This mystery vanishes the 
moment we use ordinary means of arriving at truth 
instead of indulging our imaginations. I pledge my- 
self for the accuracy of the following facts. The house | 


in question belonged to an eccentric gentleman. 
He was in good circumstances, but chose to spend 
no money on it. For many years soap, paint, and 
whitewash were never used. He was occasionally 
visited by a sister, the only person seen to enter 


| the house except his two maidservants, Then by 


? 


degrees began the stories—* insanity,” “ murder,’ 
“walls saturated with electric horror,” &. He 
died. The sister sent in an estate agent to see 
whether it would be worth while to put the house 
in order for the remainder of the lease. The agent, 
an intelligent and cultivated man, told me that he 
found the house in hideous disrepair. He asked 
the maids if they ever heard strange noises. They 
said, “No.” “Do you ever see ghosts?” They 
laughed : “ We never seed none.” J. C. M. 


Wituiam Crupen (6" §, ii, 269, 394).—What 
J. O. terms “the anathema.... imputed to John 
Wesley” is to be found in Mr. Wesley’s preface to 
A Collection of Hynins, for the Use of the People 
called Methodists (1780, 12mo.), and is dated 
“October 20,1779.” J. O. does not correctly quote 
Mr. Wesley’s words, which are :— 

“Many gentlemen have done my brother and me 
(though without naming us) the honour to reprint many 
of our hymns. Now they are perfectly welcome so to 
do, provided they print them just as they are. But I 
desire they would not attempt to mend them ; for they 
really are not able. None of them is able to mend either 
the sense or the verse. Therefore I must beg of them 
one of these two favours; either to let them stand as 
they are, totake them for better for worse, or to add the 
true reading in the margin, or at the bottom of the page; 
that we may no longer be accountable either for the non- 
sense or for the doggerel of other men.” 

J. Incite Drence. 


William Cruden went to Glasgow in 1767, and 
continued there till 1774, when he left Glasgow 
and went to London. He was minister of the Re- 
lief Church in the former place, and was previously 
parish minister of Logie Pert in Forfarshire (see 
Struther’s History of the Relief Church, pp. 223-4, 
252). If William had been nearly related to 
Alexander it would have been known in the de- 
nomination to which he belonged—at least amongst 
his clerical associates. Struthers would have men- 
tioned this in his History had it been so, for he 
was a very studious man, and spared no labour in 
getting facts bearing on men and things. 

Wittiam Crawrorp. 


Tar Surname Herperr (6" ii. 288).—This 
name, although uncommon, is not obsolete. The 
Royal Red Book for 1880 gives two gentlemen 
named Hebbert; the Jndia List, 1577, no less 
than four; the Clergy List for 1880 three, who 
spell the name Hebert. 

Epwarp H. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

This name seems to square with the French 
Hebert or Hébert, and is perhaps of the same 
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origin as the Almannic Heribert, Heribret, Heri- 
preht, which would translate “ illustrious lord.” 
Wachter, however, gives an O.G. name Aribert, 
which he renders “ distinguished in battle.” 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


De Normanvitte Fairy (6% §. ii. 309).—I 
cannot tell your correspondent anything about 
Reginald De Normanville, but I beg to send him 
two entries concerning Thomas De Normanville, 
who was probably of the same family. 

1289, Sept. 2, Relegh. Order to Thomas De 
Normanuill to inquire concerning the condition 
and safe keeping of the daughters of Llywelyn 
(Leulini), son of Griffin, and of David his brother, 
“sub habitu moniali in ordine de Sempringham,” 
and to report to the king in his next Parliament 
after the visit had been made (Patent Roll, 17 
Ed. I.). 

1290, Feb, 12, Westminster. Order to Thomas 
De Normanuill, our escheator ultra Trent, to 
defray the expenses of Lucy, daughter and heir of 
Robert De Tweng, « ward of the Crown, with her 
governess and maid, from March 22, 1285, to 
June 2, 1286, at sixpence per day. for robes, linen, 
shoes, &c., 101. 17s, 4d. (Liberate Roll, 18 Ed. I.). 

HeERMENTRUDE. 


Mr. Paitiirs may find some clue by an 
examination of a pedigree in Glover's Visitation 
of Yorkshire, 1584-5, in which several descents of 
the families of Normanville, Leedes, Pigott, and 
Metcalfe are given ; also the pedigrees of Norman- 
ville of Billingley and Normanville of Kirkham in 
the same Visitation (see Glover's Visitation of York- 
shire, edited by Joseph Foster, and published in 
1875). Sir James Metcalfe of Nappa, Master 
Forester of Wensleydale temp. Richard IIL, 
married Margaret, eldest daughter and coheir of 
Thomas Pigott of Clotherham, and his descendants 
quartered the arms of Pigott, Leedes, and Norman- 
ville. The arms of Normanville as quartered by 
Metcalfe of Nappa are, Argent, on a fesse cotised 
gules, three fleurs-de-lys of the field. 

Jous Henry Mertcatre. 

Well Walk, Hampstead, 


Mr. Patties will find in Aubert dela Chenaye 
des Bois a pedigree of De Normanville, who 
bore for arms, Azure, three martlets or, two and 
one, but I have failed to notice a Reginald de Nor- 
manville as a member of that family. 


Jutes C. H. Petit. 


Tre Viston or ConsTANTINE AND THE Cross 
tx “Cronus” (6"S, ii. 384).—Your correspondent 
J. M. H. suggests that the cross seen by Con- 
stantine in the sky before his battle with Maxen- 
tius was, in fact, the constellation Cygnus, seen 
soon after dark. He thinks also that the well- 
known words, “In hoc signo vinces,” may be read 


“Tn hoc Cygno vinces,” forming a pun on Cygno. 
The configuration of the principal stars of that con- 
stellation does indeed form a fine Latin cross. But 
it should not be forgotten that the Romans more 
usually called it by the synonymous name Olor. 
sy the Greeks it was generally called "Opes, and 
so the name is found in Ptolemy, though Kixvos 
is used by Eratosthenes. It cannot be wondered 
at that, if connected with a bird, the idea of a 
long-necked bird like a swan should be suggested. 
With regard to the significance of the names of 
the neighbouring constellations, may I point out to 
J. M. H. thatfhe is attributing to Constantine 
much more knowledge of astronomy than he pro- 
bably possessed ? W. T. Lysy, F.R.AS. 
Blackheath. 


(6 ii. 346).—I wonder what in- 
duced 8. P. to head his note with this word. The 
amusing passage which he quotes has no more 
“euphuism” in it than the fifth proposition of 
Euclid. Euphuism is an imitation of the affected 
language of Lyly’s Euphues, the characteristics of 
which are antithesis and alliteration. The Devon- 
shire preacher was minded to give his congregation 
in general and §. P. in particular a typical example 
of euphemism, and he succeeded in his attempt. 
Euphuism means good breeding, and that par- 
ticular kind of affectation which was held in the 
court of Elizabeth to be a mark of good breeding. 
Euphemism is the describing of unpleasant things in 
a pleasant way, thus avoiding unlucky expressions. 

Henry H. Gisss, 

Aldenham. 


Tue Surname Sansome ii. 287).—I 
have occasionally met with this name in midland- 
county registers, &c., and suspect that it is an 
alias of Sampson. David Sansom was appointed 
one of the seven aldermen of Evesham, Worcester- 
shire, by the charter granted to that borough by 
James I., April 3, 1605. He had been previously 
high bailiff, and was Mayor of Evesham in 1608. 
John Sansume was a churchwarden at Bidford, 
Warwickshire, near Evesham, in 1613, and John 
Sansome held the same office there in 1636. An 
inventory of the goods of Richard Sansome, of the 
parish of Bidford, was taken in 1666, he having 
died intestate, leaving three young daughters, 
Dorothy, Elizabeth, and Eleanor. Richard, son 
of Richard Sansum, was baptized at Ilmington, 
Warwickshire, in 1680. Richard Sansom, of that 
place, married Jane Procter, of Tredington, Wor- 
cestershire. in 1703, and had issue William and 
Procter. There appears to have been a Samuel 
Sanson at Aston-sub-Edge, Gloucestershire, in 
1733. Tuomas P. Wantey. 

Naunton Rectory, Pershore. 


The name is evidently of French origin, and is 
called after a small town near Paris, I think. 
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There is a story told of a Bishop De Sancto San- 
some [sic] having killed a dragon. To this I suppose 
the crest of the Sansoms (or Sampsons, as the 
name is now generally known in England) alludes. 
I believe in Cornwall the name is most common. 
G. T. Wixpyer Morris. 


There is a person of this name living in South 
Street, Thurloe Square. He was formerly butler 
to Lady Doughty; but he always struck me as of 
gentle descent, and I should not be surprised to 
tind that his father or grandfather bore arms. If 
referred to, he could probably solve the question 
asked by J. M. D. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


I recollect that in my early youth some fields 
adjoining the suburbs of Worcester were called 
“ Sansome Fields.” I can also remember the name 
occurring as that of a tradesman in Gloucester. 

T. W. Wess. 


“THE Goop OLD cause” (6% §. ii. 306).—In 
the seventeenth century this expression meant 
the Calvinistic and Republican principles of the 
Puritans, though I never heard that Raleigh was 
a Puritan. In the eighteenth century the Puritans 
were believed to have been men of most profligate 
lives, and in ridicule of their supposed vice the 
name of “ the good old cause” was applied to the 
practice of debauchery. I do not know when the 
phrase was first used in this altered meaning, and 
the only instance I can now recall is when the 
frail heroine of Sir A. Croke’s Three Ordeals is 
acquitted :— 

** The audience claps, Francisca smiles applause, 

And hails the triumph of the good old cause.” 
A 


Sir Walter Scott repeatedly applies this term 
to the Covenanters’ cause, and yet I fancy that it 
must have a far more extensive application, for a 
verse of a ballad which I read more than forty 
years ago, and which lives in the memory yet, 
runs as follows :— 

* The good old cause is still the same, 
Though parties have changed their hue : 
“Tis the cause of the right against the might, 
Of the many against the few. 
It summons the ghosts of buried men 
To receive our fond applause, 
And it bids us tread in the steps of those 
Who died for the good old cause.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


300K Lenpine (6" §. ii. 307).—Various devices 
and mottoes have been adopted to avert the loss 
of lent books. It is, indeed, to be regretted that 
carelessness—to say the least—has often caused 
those who have kindly complied with a request to 


regret the loan. I have heard of one person who | 


would write in his books, as in his hat, “Stolen 
from.....,” his name being added. In Shades 


of Character, by Mrs. Woodroffe (1824, ii. 313), 
one of the persons remarks, “I want to borrow 
a book ortwo. I shall leave my name in the 
vacant space, as they doat the Duke of Beaufort’s ; 
it isan excellent plan.” Having occasion to put 
the annual report of « society in constant loan cir- 
culation among its subscribers, I write on its out- 
side paper cover the following lines, which certainly 
have answered the object in view :— 
“ Pray read me with care, 
Then quickly return ; 
For others are waiting 
My details to learn.” 

It is a simple and easy plan to have a blank 
book, and write in it the title, and date at which 
books, are lent, with the name and, if needful, 
residence of the borrower; on their return draw 


a pen or pencil through the former entry. 
8. M. S. 


Sir Ricnarp (6% §. ii. 408).—In the 
memoir of Sir Richard Phillips, Knt., in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (1840), vol. xiv. p. 212, it is stated, 
“ His original name, we have been told, was Philip 
Richards.” L. L. H. 

For his alias P. P. T. is referred to 5” §, iv. 
136, 180. Frepk. RULE. 


“Tne Bice Boxyets over THE Borper” (6 
S. ii. 345).—Mr. Setu Warr is surely mistaken 
in asserting that “this ballad had reference to the 
Covenanters in the year 1640 passing into Eogland 
against Charles I.” The following verse of the 
ballad emphatically negatives such an assumption : 
“ Many a banner spread flutters above your head, 

Many a crest that is famous in story ; 
Mount and make ready then, sons of the mountain 


len, 
Fight for your king and the old Scottish border.” 
If rhyme were to be maintained, the last word 
ought to be “glory”; but perhaps it may have 
been discarded to express more clearly the meaning 
of the writer, whatever it was. W. H. Husk. 


“Srintine” (6% ii. 248)—When reading 
a portion of Caxton’s Polychronicon (Liber primus, 
p. 42) the other day, I came upon the following 
passage, which I think defines very clearly the 
meaning of this word :— 

“In the Northsyde of that londe many nyghtes in the 
somer tyme about the stintynge of the sonne the sonne goth 
not down but shyneth al nyzhte; and efteas many dayes in 
the Winter aboute the s/:ntynge of the sonne, the sonne 
aryseth not to geve hem lyghte; therefore al that tyme 
they must werke by candel lygbte...... For to knowe 
what the stintynge of the sonne is to menyng take heede 
that the sonne styntith twyes a vere, once atte somer 
whan it goth none higher and eftsones at Winter whan 
| it gooth no lower, and so in eyther tyme is the stiatyng 


| of the sonne.” 
C. L. Prince. 


Mr. Wright has stint in his Dictionary as a 
Craven word, meaning “a limited number of cattle 
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gaits in common pasture.” See also Tomlin’s Law 
Dictionary, s.v. “ Common.” 
Evwarp H. Marsnatt. 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 


Scrap-Book Gum or Paste (6™ §, i. 495; ii. 
212, 238, 336).— May I suggest to Jay Pew and 
Mr, Parisu that they try a mucilage composed 
of equal parts of gum arabic and gum tragacanth ? 
To make the mucilage, dissolve the gum arabic in 
cold water in a vessel by itself; dissolve also the 
tragacanth (which should be pulverized) in a sepa- 


rate vessel, also with cold water ; this will at first | 


float on the water, but by frequent stirring it will 
absorb the water and swell very much. When 
thoroughly dissolved and smooth, which can only 
be effected by stirring, add the dissolved gum 
arabic, and continue stirring at intervals until the 
mucilage is quite smooth. If too thick, add more 
water. I have used this mucilage for a great 
variety of purposes, and find it answer well. A 
small quantity alone suffices. 
Joun Jackson. 
Museum, Kew. 


A Latis ry tar Mareuis 
(6" S. ii. 332, 358, 373, 397, 417).—The inscription 
to Lord Brougham’s daughter on the tablet on the 
left hand side of the stairs leading to Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel is as follows :— 

“ Memont® Sacrum 
Eleanore Loui- Brougha:n 
Henrici Baronis de Brougham et Vaux 
Summi Angliw nuper Cance!larii 
et Maria Annz uxoris ejus 
Filiz unice et dilectissima 
Decessit pridie Kal. Dec. Anno sacro 
MDCCCXXXIX. 
/Etatis suze xvii.” 
Here follow ‘the lines already printed, which are 
signed “ Wellesley.” W. E. Buckwey. 


Gray’s “Execy” (6 ii. 222, 256).—Mr. 
To.e, quoting Prof. H. Morley, hus, “There is 
a MS. in Gray’s handwriting,” &c., but it is not 
said who is the possessor of it. Does any one 
know who has the MS. now? H. Payye. 

Woodleigh. 


“MIRACLES FOR FOOLS,” pwpois (5% 
8. ix. 68, 134; x. 76)—At the first of these 
references a query was inserted by J. B.S. as to 
the existence of this proverb among the Greeks. 
It appeared from the reply of Mr. Bircn, at the 
second, that it was an expression which had excited 
some attention from theological writers. I have 
recently noticed what, if it is not the origin, is a 
much earlier use of the phrase than has been pointed 
out in “ N, & Q.” (as the reference at x. 76 from 
Athenzus was not verified), or, so far as I know, 
elsewhere. In this instance it is one of the recorded 
sayings of Diogenes, rods 5¢ Atovvoraxods dyavas, 


Vit. Diogen., c. iv. § 24). The expression is thus 
so far vindicated, as it is simply applied to the 
Dionysia, from the general use and application of 
it by Rev. Rob. Taylor, Diegesis, p. 15, Lond., 
1833; Rev. J. Wilson, Letter and Npirit, 1852; 
jana Rev. Baden Powell, On the Study of the 
| Evidences of Christianity, p. 15. Mr. Biren 
| observed, u.s., that these two copied from Mr. 
| Taylor, who, as usual, gave no reference. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


Hisroricat Inxstanps (6 ii. 187, 258).— 
I am writing from the inkstand which the poet 
| Gray used whilst he was composing his immortal 
Elegy. He and my great-grandfather, Edward 
Bedingfeld, were bosom friends, and Gray himself 
presented the inkstand to him, saying that he had 
| used it whilst composing the Elegy. It is of the 
| large, old-fashioned type, of ebony, with four 
bottles and a candle-holder. In 1860 I purchased 
in Rome an inkstand with the arms of Pope 
Clement XLV. (Ganganelli), which I presented to 
the Museum of Stonyhurst. 

Warertox. 


Ixw Sicns (6"S. ii. 164, 259, 335).—At Carlton, 
near Market Bosworth, in Leicestershire, in my 
boyish days, hung precisely such a gate as that 
described by Mr. Dusn (ante, p. 259), with lines 
upon it word for word the sume as those given by 
him. C. Know Les, 

Winteringham Rectory, Brigg. 

May I correct a slight error of Q. D. (ante, 
p. 164)? It is not the “way,” but “ The trip to 
Jerusalem.” The other sign is painted on the 
cross bars of a small gate, which does duty asa 
signboard. It reads :— 

* This gate hangs well, 
And hinders none; 
Refresh and pay, 
Then travel on.” 


T. W. Hewson. 
Nottingham, 


Aw Syurrsox (6" S. i. 495 ; ii. 136).-— 
Nora Beye may be assured that all well-organized 
lodges of Freemasons keep a record of their meet- 
ings and members. If the letters A. B. refer to 
A. Bonner of Newcastle-on-Tyne, he may have 
been a member of No, 24, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
consecrated in 1723; 481, St. Peter's, 184i; 
541, De Lorano, 1847; or 685, Northumberland, 
1856; and a letter addressed to the secretary might 
lead to the required information. I am inclined 
to believe A. B. belonged to one of the twenty- 
nine Kilwinning lodges in Scotland, a list of which 
I am willing to transcribe for your correspondent. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


“Pacata Hipernia” S. ii. 388, 415), with 


ucyara Garpata pwpois éXeye (Diogenes Laert., , the bulk of my library, went to the hammer last 
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year—eheu /—thanks to Messrs. Parnell & Co.’s 
‘Hibernia excitata, However, one of my volumes 
still remaining—a brand snatched from the burn- 
ing—is Story’s History of the most Material Oc- 
currences in the Kingdom of Ireland during the 
Two Last Years, 1691. It has on a folding leaf, 
“The Line of Battle, July 12, 1691.” The English 
troops are drawn up in two lines of four brigades 
each, and the left front one is commanded by 
“ Major Gen! La fforest.” The name of ffoliott 
does not occur. ‘There is no plan of the Irish 
army. St. Ruth’s spurs hang in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. R. J. S. Luoyp. 


Windlesham, Surrey. 


Avtnors or Booxs Wantep (6% ii. 389, 
419).— 

Short Account of Organs, &c.—The reply at the latter 
reference is wrong. Mr., afterwards Sir, John Sutton 
wrote and published the little book while we were 
residing together at Jesus College, Cambridge. I had in 
my rooms then, and still have in my house, the little 
chamber organ described and pictured on p. 55. Sir 
John's youngest brother, the Rev. Frederic H. Sutton, 
is also learned in organs, and has, I believe, written a 
work on the subject, but Sir John Sutton himself must 
have the credit of the earlier production. 

Epauunp RANboLpa. 
(6th S. ii, 409.) 

Anonymiana ; or, Ten Centuries, kc.—Dr. Pegge was 
the author. Possibly the work was suggested by Bacon's 
A Natural History in Ten Centuries. WM. FREELOVE. 

The Amatory Poems of Abel Shufflebottom are published 
in Southey’s Portical Works, but without any date 
attached to them. Possibly they may be found in his 
minor poems, published in 1815. If so Abel Shuffle- 
bottom may be some relation of Tom Shuffleton, 

Freperick Mant. 

The Conversion of Lady Warriston, an account of the 
repentance of a beautiful murderess, was edited by 
Ch. Kirkpatrick Sbarpe, the well known wit and anti- 
quary, from a MS. in the handwriting of Wodrow, the 
Church historian. The quaint copperplate illustration 
C. K. 8. said he “ picked up in the Cowgate,” but the 
design, a lady with a crocodile’s tail attended by a 
maid with a parasol, is apparently connected with a 
humorous family incident, in reference to which vide 
“* Memoir” prefixed to Lichings by C. K. S.,. p. 42. 

Arex, Lieut.-Col. 


Avtnors or Quotations Wantep (6% §, ii. 
409).— 
“ Nice customs curtsey to great kings ” (not persons). 
Hen. V., V. ii. 291. 
Frepk. Rvue. 


Ovr Curistuas NuMBER. 
W111 Correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be gcod enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,’ without delay ? 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Dorothy: a Country Story. In Elegiuc Verse. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 
We have no special liking for English elegiac verse. We 
make this honest confession at the outset, because it is 


the best compliment we can pay to the author of Dorothy, 
whose skill has enticed us into reading, without the 
slightest sense of fatigue, more than two thousand lines 
of this often monotonous measure. But with true poetry 
—to reverse an old maxim—it is “‘men, not measures,” 
that attract or repel us; and in the present case the 
author's landscape is so clear and vivid, his central figure 
so brown and ruddy in her comely strength, and his 
vocabulary so freshly smelling of the clods and furrows 
that we grow gradually reconciled to his vehicle, and 
conclude it at last to be the best that could possibly 
have been chosen for his theme. And indeed it is long 
since we remember to have read so noble a vindication 
of the dignity of labour, or so faithful a description of 
rural life. In these pages the latter is ad vivum de- 
pictum, as the old painters wrote on their pictures ; and 
were it not that mutilation would spoil it we should 
like to quote the admirable description of ploughing at 
p. 8, a subject worthy of Jean Francois Millet, one of 
the few painters who, like our author, has spared to 
sentimentalize “the horn-handed breakers of the glebe.” 
Then, again, the conversations are excellent, Without 
any special knowledge of dialect, one feels that the 
characters use the real language of their locality and 
condition, which is not always the case in studies of 
peasant life. In short, we shall not be surprised to find 
that, notwithstanding the somewhat doubtful tone of its 
preface, this frankly uneventful idyl of Dolly the farm- 
girland Robin the gamekeeper takes a high and per- 
manent rank among modern English poetry—if not at 
once, then certainly when time has brought round the 
inevitable reaction from pastiches and Neo-Romanticism, 
and “Truth is found again,” to use the latest words of 
the Laureate. Meanwhile, it seems to us to be thoroughly 
fitting that these wholesome verses, racy of the soil as 
they are, and rigorously truthful to nature, should be 
dedicated to the author of Lorna Doone and the trana- 
lator of the Georg/cs. 


Euripidis Baccha: The Bacche of Euripides. With 
Critical and Explanatory Notes, and with Numerous 
Illustrations from Works of Ancient Art. By John 
Edwin Sandys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, and Public Orator, Cambridge. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

Turs charming edition of the Bacche ought certainly to 

become the favourite edition of a play which, bya pretty 

wide consensus of critical opinion, is held to be in the 
front rank of the greatest works of Euripides. We must 
admit that, before reading all that Mr. Sandys advances 
in behalf of his favourite poet, we were, and to a great 
extent still remain, from old association, admirers of 

Sophocles rather than of Euripides. But the Bacche had 

not formed our test of its suthor’s merits, and we can 

now quite see how entirely so acute a student as Lord 

Macaulay might well change his school and college 

estimate after close study of this very remarkable play. 

There is a certain fascination about the Dionysiac myth 

itself. As we read we called to mind a singularly 

beautiful cast of Hermes, with the infant Dionysus on 
his shoulder, which was lately brought to the notice of 
the Royal Society of Literature by Dr. Waldstein, one 
of the German archeologists who have been devoting 
themselves to the study of Olympus and its art treasures. 

There can be no question that the Dionysiac ritual laid 

powerful hold upon the minds of considerable portions 

of the Hellenic race. We would not, of course, explain 
everything in Greek mythology by a reference to the 

Dionysiac myth, any more than we would explain 

everything in Aryan mythology generally by reference 

to the Solar myth. But the awe which such a play as 
the Bacche must have inspired, when brought on the 
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stage with all the local and religious accessories of ancient 
Hellas, may easily be imagined. Well may the Sicilian 
Greeks have kept their Athenian captives to teach them 
the humanities and to sing to them the verses of their 
favourite Euripides. Whether in ge, with the land- 
scape closed by the “snowy mass ot mighty Olympus,” 
or in Syracuse, or Tauromenium, with Etna towering 
above, and the blue Ionian sea washing its base,— 
the effect of the Bacche must have been singularly 

werful. Mr. Sandys has done well by his poet and by 

is university. He has given a most welcome gift to 
scholars both at home and abroad. The illustrations are 
aptly chosen and delicately executed, and the epparatus 
criticus, in the way both of notes and indices, is very 
complete. 


A Freak of Freedom; or, the Republic of S. Marino. 
By J. Theodore Bent. (Longmans & Co.) 

“Tus book gives an account of the oldest and smallest of 
European governments. Its legendary history dates from 
the days of Diocletian, its authentic history from the days 
of Pepin, father of Charlemagne. Two captains and a 
council of sixty govern the afiairs of their pigmy com- 
monwealth, lost, as it were, in the wilds of Italy. The 
inhabitants are mountaineers, who have never exceeded 
9,000 in number, and the area of the republic, the bulk 
of which is taken up by a precipitous mountain, is only 
sixteen square miles. On the summit of this mountain 
is perched the centre of government. This little 
republic has its own coins and stamps, “ Libertas” being 
written on everything that comes to hand, so proud are 
the inhabitants of their fifteen centuries of independence, 
whilst all around them has been subject to tyranny and 
revolution, 


Aquileja, das Emporium ander Adria, vom Entstehen 
bis zur Vereiniguny mit Deutschland ; ein geschichiliches 
Essay. Von Otto von Breitechwert, (Stuttgart, 
Adolf Bonz.) 

TueE main object of this little pamphlet is to advocate a 

maritime alliance between Germany and Austria, with a 

view to re-establishing Teutonic influence in the Medi- 

terranean. Incidentally the author gives us a brightly 
written sketch of the history of the seaport of his 

patriotic dream, from its foundation in the year 183 B.c. 

to its union with the German kingdom in the time of 

Otto I. Planted originally as on outpost of the Roman 

Empire, its history brings us into contact with all the 

Teutonic invaders of the Western world. It is specially 

interesting in ecclesiastical history, the heresy of the 

Three Chapters” giving rise in the sixth century to 

rival Patriarchs of Aquileia and Grado, the former 

dignity lasting down to 1752. In more than one point 
we are reminded of the unique history of Ravenna, so 
admirably sketched by Mr. Freeman (//istorical Essays, 

Third Series). Aquileia seems to have been insufficiently 

explored by archwxologists, despite Mommsen’s two folio 

volumes of inscriptions found there. 


Holland. By E, de Amicis, Translated by C. Tilton. 
(Allen & Co.) 
IrTaLiANs travel little, and Signor de Amicis, writing for 
his fellow countrymen, describes Holland with a minute- 
ness which to English readers may appear extreme. 
But the book is pleasant reading, and the author's 
geniality becomes infectious. His impressions of the 
country and its chief towns are freshly written, with 
enough of historical allusion to give colour to his descrip- 
tions, and his criticisms on Dutch painters are not only 
interesting in themselves, but often eli quently expressed, 
WE have to record the death, at his residence in Sand- 
ford St. Martin, of E. Guest, LL.D., F.R.S., late 


Master of Caius College, on November 23. Dr. Guest, 
who is well known as a writer of high authority on the 
Romano-British and Early English periods, was called to 
the Bar, but adopted « literary life. He published a His- 
tory of English Rhythms in 1838, in two volumes, which 
was followed by various articles in the Archeological 
Journal and Proceedings, 1842-62, the Philological 
Transactions, 1844-62, and the Athenaeum, 1863-6, some 
of which appeared separately. He published anonymously 
a pamphlet on University Tests in 1871. 


Mr, DAvip Bocur announces a fac-simile reprint of 
the earliest edition of Delaune’s Anglie Metropolis: or, 
the Present State of London. The reprint will be edited 
by Mr. Edward Walford, M.A. 


Messrs. Casseuu & Co. will very shortly issue another 
volume of Sir Sibbald Scott's Wistury of the Army. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notice: 
On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication,"but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


M. Gwywvye-Grirrita.—The office of constable of 
a castle was a command conferred by the Crown during 
the Middle Ages. Its importance varied, of course, with 
the strategic value of the particular post. Neath Castle, 
originally built, it is said, by Jestyn ap Gwrgant, but re- 
founded, after the conquest of Glamorgan, by Richard 
de Granville, was a post of acknowledged distinction. 
Lewis, Topog. Dict. of Wales, mentions by name the fol- 
lowing constables of Neath :—Walter de Hakelute (si), 
1296, appointed by Edward I.; John de Everdon and 
Ingelram de Berenger, by Edward I1.; Hugh Hacluit 
(sic), 1330, by Edward III.; and Richard Willoughby, 
by Richard IIL. 

J. C. H. writes:—“I shall be glad to be informed 
what is the best reading support for heavy books, viz., 
one which is portable and can be placed on a table. My 
attention has already been culled to the illustration of 
a reading table and frame for large folios which occurs 
in Edwards’s Memoirs of Libraries, vol. ii. p. 740, and I 
shall be glad to hear if such a support has been found to 
answer all requirements.” 

Mr, Watrer E. Tuwrnc is compiling a history of the 
Thwing family, and would be glad to learn whether there 
are any families bearing this name in England. There is 
a small town of the name in Yorkshire, but the branch 
of the family which lived there is extinct. Mn. Tawrnc 
will be very grateful for any information on the subject, 
which should be sent to him direct, Post Office, Box 3324, 
Boston, Mass. 

Sarrteyr W. (Brighton).—See ante, p. 429. Weshall be 
glad to have the notes. 

Joun Spencer.—The Reading Room Catalogue will 
help you. 

W. W. S.—Many thanks. 

A. Harrison.—See ante, p. 217. 

W. Grecson.—See ante, p. 416. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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